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SOME PHASES OF DRAMATIC REPRESENTATION IN 
PRIMARY GRADES. 

The following play was written by a fourth-grade class at 
the close of a year's study of Greek life and story. The children 
had sufficiently studied Greek costume and houses and furniture, 
Greek temples and religion, to make them feel that this was a 
familiar people, and to make the movement of characters in 
stories easy to image in the correct setting. Moreover, the inter- 
est in Greek things was very strong. So when the children read 
Agnes Cooke's Story of Ulysses and wished to make a play 
from it, they had a considerable mass of material to use. That 
seems to me the best thing about their drama. A play is 
best, I think, when it is a blossoming (crude though it be) of 
knowledge and of strong interest, a result of work already done. 
Behind it should stand a worthy and much-loved subject, and a 
large stock of vivid images. 

So in a way the whole year's work was a preparation for this 
play. But the definite making of it covered about two months. 
The children had given several informal plays during the year, 
and now they expressed a desire to give a more finished thing by 
saying that they wanted it to be long. We set about it with 
careful planning. First we chose parts of the story and played 
them extemporaneously, so deciding what incidents to put into 
the plot. After the skeleton was thus made, we again played the 
scenes for their own structure, interrupting, repeating, suggesting 
changes in dialogue and in acting. When a scene had reached a 
satisfactory form, each child wrote it down in a book made 
specially for the purpose. This writing was done from dictation 
by someone who remembered the speeches. In this way the first 
three scenes were made. But it was a very slow way, and the 
children were impatient to finish. For each of the later scenes 
two or three children composed independently and submitted their 
papers to the class. The pupils sometimes accepted an entire act 
as read, but usually changed it, striking out parts, filling in with 
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new material, combining two written scenes, or perhaps rejecting 
the whole thing and beginning again. Sometimes the work 
lagged : no one could think of the right speech or the right situa- 
tion. Then I was very free with suggestions. It seems to me 
a great mistake for a teacher to be afraid of giving too much 
help. It surely is as right for her to lift out of pitfalls, and to be 
an inspiration in dull moments,, as to correct a child's English or 
to give the right spelling of a word. But, of course, her help 
should be a last resource, not delayed, however, until the chil- 
dren have reached the point of discouragement. 

The making of this play seemed to me full of value. The 
first thing that it meant was analysis and criticism of the story. 
It became necessary to rethink the plot, to go back and reread 
forgotten parts, and to find answers to new questions aroused 
by new situations. Often this is the most valuable thing about a 
play. It demands detailed knowledge where an oral recitation 
or an ordinary paper will shirk responsibility and leave the sub- 
ject inaccurate. Next, the choice of incidents immediately formed 
a rough dramatic ideal with which the plot of the story must be 
compared. The children realized that certain incidents that are 
possible in a story are impossible in a play. They cut short 
Ulysses's adventures, condensing them into a short speech. At 
first they attempted to follow the tale and bring Athena into 
Eumseus's house, and let her touch Ulysses's rags. He was to 
shake loose a pin and let the rags fall, disclosing his fine apparel 
worn below them. But this plan was not satisfactory. The 
verdict was that " it looked funny " and that " people would 
laugh." At last someone, to the general joy, suggested the 
expedient of having Athena beckon Ulysses out of the hut, when 
he was to slip off his disguise and come back in proper raiment. 
Again, although the children were very fond of the Polyphemus 
story, they cut it out from the play entirely. Their reasons were 
that there was nobody big enough to be Polyphemus, and that he 
could not crush men and eat them on the stage ; and that, besides, 
the kindergarten children would not like to see men killed — 
"they might cry.*' These same pupils, in writing a Galahad 
play the year before, had wanted a tin cup to slide down a string 
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to represent the Holy Grail. Thus there had grown an ideal of a 
play and a beginning of dramatic analysis. 

I have already described the process of making the dialogue. 
This writing and criticising and rewriting did much for the 
children's appreciation of literary quality, and for their own cor- 
rectness of style. In the song of Demodocus they tried rhythm. 
This was to them a source of much pride and delight. For a time 
their ears were open for rhythm everywhere, even the chance 
rhythm of sentences, and there were many attempts to make it. 
In the first scene is an evident attempt to imitate certain phrases 
of Tennyson's "Lotus-Eaters," which I read to the class and 
which they liked very much. There grew to be frequent remarks 
upon the beauty or strangeness or unpleasing quality of expres- 
sions met in reading. Some pupils were prone to adorn the dia- 
logue with modern slang, but not once was this allowed by the 
other children. "A Greek wouldn't say that" was enough to 
ostracize an expression. At first there was a desire to employ 
solemn discourse, because it " sounded better ; " but discourage- 
ment at not being able to handle it easily and at forgetting it 
occasionally soon banished that. But the most noticeable result 
of the work was that the children for that time spoke and com- 
posed in terse, well-formed sentences rather than in their usual 
rambling, incomplete phrases. Several things contributed to this 
result — consciousness of the criticism of the audience, desire to 
produce something worthy to be heard, a real feeling of fitness 
of form to matter, vivid imaging, and definite thinking. 

The rehearsing of the play had problems and values of its 
own. Voices were high-pitched; enunciation was indistinct; 
the spoken dialogue lacked significance and emotion. But it is 
wonderful to see what earnestness a play will engender. One of 
the actors had a slight speech-defect. He was glad to undertake 
special drill lessons, and he made the most thoughtful efforts to 
speak plainly. Another boy, who was always full of unhappy 
self-consciousness, developed on the day of the play a firm car- 
riage and a self-possessed attitude of mind. Such results are 
due, I think, to the repeated reminding that the child is saying 
something to somebody, and that that somebody is very anxious 
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to hear. It is due partly, also, to the feeling of dignity imparted 
by impersonating an admired character. Intelligent rendering 
of the lines grows, of course, through vivid imaging of the cir- 
cumstances of the speech. Continually being forced to image 
the situation, to realize the natural emotions, mentally to put one's 
self into the place of the character, and to. fill in details of action 
and of picture belonging to the original scene — these are the 
things that produce good acting. The teacher's part is not to 
show how to act, but to help the child vividly to image the situa- 
tion. In the instance of this play the children learned the dia- 
logue as they had written it. I tried to encourage them not to 
adhere to the written form, but they seemed to think that this was 
their best work, carefully thought out, and they preferred to 
undertake the task of learning it. Usually, set speeches interfere 
with the freedom and convincingness of the play, and it is to be 
advised that it shall have, as much as possible, an extemporaneous 
character. The best plays are those that change at every rehear- 
sal; for this means continued mental action of an intense, crea- 
tive sort. Better, indeed, a botched speech than that a child 
should lose the joy and the habit of creating. 

This play of Ulysses was carefully costumed. But I should 
think it a great pity if children should come to think costume 
necessary to a play. Nothing must spoil the informality and 
flexibility of the thing. And there are two other points to keep 
in mind regarding costume. The purpose of it is to help audience 
and actors more quickly and more truly to image the story. If, 
then, it is not historically correct, if it is ugly, if the players are 
new to it and so have attention distracted from play to dress, if 
it overawes the actors or the beholders by great gorgeousness, it 
defeats its own end. Often during the year these fourth-grade 
children had worn these same clothes, until they had come to feel 
at ease in them. They felt, too, some of the beauty of Greek life, 
and we constantly endeavored to make the stage-pictures pleasing. 
Our scenery and properties were of the simplest. 

Act I — Flowers scattered about for lotus. 

Act II — Kindergarten table, camp stools, baskets of bread and fruit, red 
bowls (loom imaginary). 
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Act III — Greek garments spread on floor. 

Act IV — Armchairs for thrones, kindergarten table, stools, baskets of 
bread and fruit, red bowls. 

Act V — Two or three camp stools, sandal for Eumasus to mend. 

Acts VI and VII — Table, stools, baskets, bowls, brass basin, large bow 
and arrows, wooden sword. 

Acts VIII and IX — No scenery or accessories. 

While more numerous properties and painted scenery would 
have pleased the children, I liked the bareness of the staging. 
For one thing, the fewer the properties, the less the difficulty and 
commotion in shifting scenes, and the less the danger of per- 
petrating ugliness. A bare stage is more beautiful and more 
convincing as a Greek house than ill-painted and shaking paper 
walls and columns. But, more than that, the beauty of a chil- 
dren's play is simplicity. The children's own joy and their 
natural habits speaking through everything make the real charm 
for the beholders and .constitute the value to the actors them- 
selves. Overtraining, overdressing, over-elaboration of plot or 
of dialogue make the play incongruous, ill fitting the naturally 
crude actors. Such plays are likely to educate in the children, 
too, an unfortunate sophistication, to spoil the simple honesty of 
childhood. 

I believe that one play will accomplish more toward founding 
good habits of speaking and of writing than a month's ordinary 
work. The child is intensely enjoying himself, and he is working 
under a high pressure of motive. But, of course, one swallow 
does not make a summer. A second and third play must enforce 
the habits begun by the first. Yet I think that it is possible to 
overdo dramatic representation. The entertaining quality of the 
play may tend to disparage other kinds of oral expression among 
both actors and auditors. Love of that form may even lead to 
children's attempting to fit to it themes quite inappropriate to 
such reproduction. The ideal themes for children's plays as for 
real drama deal with characters clearcut and interesting, at a 
time in their lives when events of an unusual sort are happening ; 
and those events must be seen at their climax. Let the play be 
saved for such themes, and let just as much care be spent in 
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elaborating different subjects through other literary forms — 
exposition, story, description. 

Jennie Hall. 

Francis W. Parker School, 
Chicago. 

PLAY OF ULYSSES. 

CHARACTERS. 

Ulysses; Penelope; Telemachus ; Eum^eus; King; Queen; Maidens; Men; 

Natives ; Circe and her Maidens ; Nausicaa ; Eurycleia ; Demodocus ; 

five Suitors. 

ACT I. 
[Land of the Lotus-Eaters. Lotus-eaters lying on the ground.] 

Men (coming in). What country is this? 

Natives. This is the land of the lotus flower by the Nile. 

Men. What flower is that you are eating? 

Natives. This is the lotus flower. Come and taste it. (Men taste the 
flower.) 

Men. It is sweet. Where do you get this flower? 

Natives. It blooms on the river banks and under the trees, and in patches 
everywhere. We only reach out and pick it. 

Men. Oh, how nice it is to stay here! It is better than to be tossed on 
the angry waves of the sea. La, La, La! (They dose. Ulysses comes in.) 

Ulysses. What is this? What are you doing? Get up, you lazy fellows ! 
Men, come and help me get them away ! (Men drag them out. Ulysses shakes 
his fist at the natives.) 

Shouts coming from the shore. Tie the men under the rowers' 
benches. Push the boats off ! To the oars ! 

[Curtain.] 

ACT II. 
Circe's Palace. 
[Circe working at her loom.'] 
Circe. Tra, la, la. 

Men (calling from door). What place is this? Inside there! Let us in. 
Circe. Strangers ! Welcome to this land of mine ! It has been a long 
time since anybody has been here. Come in and feast ! Be seated ! (Men sit 
and eat.) 

First Man. Give me that milk ! Quick, I say ! 

Second Man. No, get some for yourself! (Milk tips over and spills on 
floor.) 

Third Man. I wonder what Ulysses is doing now. 
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Fourth Man. Half-starved down on the shore, I suppose, eating clams, 
and wishing for a dinner like this. 

Circe. Are you the men of Ulysses? 

All. Yes, Yes ! 

Circe. Did you have many great adventures? 

Fifth Man. Yes, we blinded the giant Polyphemus, and we burned 
Troy, and we met the lotus-eaters, and we fought with the man-eaters. 

Circe. Tell me about them. 

Sixth Man. Oh, we have not time now. We must eat. 

Circe. Off to the sties with you ! You are not fit to be men, but pigs. 
(She touches them, and they run off to the sties grunting. Circe laughs.) 
Ha, Ha, Ha ! I will get Ulysses, too. Hark, here he comes now. 

Ulysses (from outside). Let me in. 

Circe. Welcome, friend! Come in and sit down! You look as though 
you were tired and hungry. Take some wine to cool you ! (They sit and eat.) 

Ulysses. Have you seen some men come by here? 

Circe. Your men are in the sties. You belong there, too. Off with you ! 
(She touches him. He does not change. He leaps up and draws his sword.) 

Ulysses. You wicked sorceress, you have seen my men! Change them 
back to life again, or you shall die! 

Circe. Spare me, Ulysses, and I will do anything for you ! 

Ulysses. Will you promise not to kill us and not to change us into any 
sort of animals? 

Circe. Yes, yes, I will promise ! (Circe goes out. When she returns she 
brings back Ulysses's men.) 

Men. Ulysses, Ulysses ! 

[Curtain.] 

ACT III. 

Land of Ph^eacians. 

[Clothes lying on the shore. Maidens playing.] 

Nausicaa. I feel a little cold from our play in the water. Let us have a 
game of ball. 

Maidens. Yes, yes, a game of ball ! 

First Maid. Throw the ball to me ! 

Second Maid. Now to me ! 

Nausicaa. Oh, it almost hit me ! 

Third Maid. There it goes into the river. 

All. Oh! Oh! Oh! Who is that? Who is that? 

First Maid. Let us run and hide. (They run away. Nausicaa stops and 
comes back.) 

Ulysses (coming in with ball). Come back! I will do you no harm. 
I have brought you your ball. 

Nausicaa. Where are you from? 
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Ulysses. I am a shipwrecked sailor washed on shore last night. 

Nausicaa. Maidens, come back ! he is no enemy. (Maidens come back.) 
Here are some clothes. The sea has spoiled yours. 

Ulysses. Thank you ! I will go and put them on. (Ulysses goes away. 
The maidens continue their game.) 

Nausicaa. Perhaps he is a warrior from Troy. 

First Maid. He does not look like a common man. 

Second Maid. He seems to have strong arms. 

Third Maid. Throw the ball to me! 

Nausicaa. He must be a hero to have lived through that storm last night. 

Fourth Maid. He was kind to get our ball from the river. (Ulysses 
comes back.) 

Nausicaa. Won't you come and play ball with us? 

Maidens. Yes, yes, come and play with us ! 

Ulysses. I will try, but I am very stiff from being in the water so long. 
(They all play ball.) 

Nausicaa. It is growing cool and late. Let us go home ! Will you come 
with us stranger? 

[Curtain.] 

ACT IV. 
In the King's Palace. 
[King, Queen, Nausicaa, and Maidens talking together. Ulysses comes in, 
and stops to look ; then runs and kneels before Queen.] 

Ulysses. May I stay in your palace for a little while? I am a ship- 
wrecked sailor, and my comrades were all drowned, and 1 was left alone. 
Then I was washed upon Calypso's Island. There I sat on the shore and 
watched for the white sails of a ship; but none ever came. I waited on that 
island for seven years. In the eighth year Calypso told me I might go. She 
brought me tools and led me to the forest. There I built a raft. Then I 
sailed out into the sea to go home. But a terrible storm overtook me and 
dashed my raft to pieces and washed me upon your shore last night. 
King. You have had as many adventures as the great Ulysses. 
Queen. Let us have a feast in his honor. Maidens, prepare the feast. 
(Ulysses and King walk about and talk. Maidens work.) 

First Maiden. Queen, the feast is ready! (All sit and eat, laughing 
and talking.) 

King. Demodocus, sing of Troy and of the great Ulysses ! Perhaps the 
stranger has never heard of them. 
Demodocus (Takes lyre and sings). 

Ulysses the brave! Ulysses the true! 
He conquered the land of Troy and burned 
It to the ground. Ulysses the brave! 
Achilles was shot; the Trojans rejoiced 
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And thought they could win, but the Greek still had him 
Ulysses the brave ! Ulysses the true ! 
He built them the horse of wood. There they hid. 
The Trojans came out and took the horse in. 
The horse hid the Greeks : the Greeks conquered Troy. 
(Ulysses weeps and puts his mantle over his face. All are silent.) 
King. Why do you weep? Are you one of Ulysses's men? 
Ulysses. I am Ulysses ! After Troy had fallen, we set out for home. 
The first days were clear. Then a storm came up. When the storm had 
passed over, we saw a strange shore in the distance. We had no food. So 
we sailed to this land and asked the people of a little city for food. They 
refused and fought with us and drove us back to our ships. Away we went 
again, hungry and tired. After many days we came to the lotus-eaters. If we 
had stayed and eaten the flower, we should have dreamed our time away. So 
off we went. Then we came to Circe's Island, and went down into the 
underworld; and after that we went through the dangerous channel, and we 
met the sirens. And we had many other hard adventures, until at last I was 
shipwrecked on Calypso's Island; and from there I came here. 

King. You surely have had many adventures, and if you like now, we 
will send you home. 

Ulysses. Thank you, friend ! I am longing to go home to see my wife 
and child. I have not seen them for twenty years. 

[Curtain.] 

ACT V. 

Eum^eus's Hut. 

[Eumaus sits in his hut working. Ulysses comes up the road looking like a 
beggar. Eumaus hears footsteps and looks up.'] 

EuMvEus. Welcome, stranger! Come in! You look poor and hungry. 
1 have not much to eat, but I will try to find something. The best goes to the 
palace for the suitors. Telemachus, my young master, has been trying to 
drive them out. They want to marry Penelope. 

Ulysses. Is this the land where Ulysses lives? 

Eum/eus. Ah yes ! But Ulysses has not lived here for many years. 

Ulysses. But who is king now? 

Eum^eus. While Ulysses is away the suitors are trying to get the throne. 
Penelope does not want to marry them; but if Ulysses does not come soon, 
she will have to. Oh, if my master would only come! Telemachus, his son, 
has gone to Sparta to look for him. 

Ulysses (looking out of doors). Someone is coming. 

Eum;eus (jumping up). It is Telemachus ! (He runs out and returns 
with Telemachus.) My dear young master! The gods have kept you safe. 
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I was afraid I should never see you again. Sit and let me look at you. You 
do not often visit me. But did you learn anything of your father? 

Telemachus. No! Menelaus and Nestor had no news except that he 
left Troy safe. I fear I shall never see him. 

Ulysses. Ulysses will return. 

Telemachus. What, old man? Are you a prophet? But all beggars 
come to us with the same tale. But it cannot be true. Eumseus, I have not 
been to see my mother since I came back. Go to the city and tell her that I 
am here. Cheer her heart! (Eumceus goes out. Telemachus sits thinking. 
Ulysses sees Athena beckon and leaves the hut. Soon he returns looking like 
himself.) 

Ulysses. Telemachus ! 

Telemachus (looking and leaping up). What is this? Are you some 
god? A moment ago you were a beggar. Now you are a hero. 

Ulysses. I am not a god, Telemachus ! This change is the work of 
Athena. I am Ulysses, your father. 

Telemachus. It cannot be true! My father is dead. 

Ulysses. Has your mother never told you of the great hunt where your 
father was wounded? See the scar! 

Telemachus (joyfully). My father! But how did you come from 
Troy? What lands have you seen? What adventures have you had? 

Ulysses. Sit, and I will tell you all the story, and you shall tell me of 
Penelope, and we will plan the driving out of the suitors. But my coming 
shall be a secret to all but you. 

[Curtain."} 

ACT VI. 
In Ulysses's Palace. 
{.Suitors sit eating. Telemachus enters."] 

First Suitor. Oh, ho ! Telemachus ! 

Second Suitor. With news of the great Ulysses? 

Third Suitor. Full of wonderful adventures, I suppose! 

Fourth Suitor. He comes to visit his friends. 

Fifth Suitor. You are welcome to our house, stranger! (During this 
talk, Telemachus walks gloomily to a corner and sits down. Ulysses enters in 
rags.) 

First Suitor (pointing). See! A beggar. 

Second Suitor. Did Telemachus bring him? 

Third Suitor. Oh, Perhaps he is the great Ulysses ! (All laugh.) 

Ulysses. I am hungry, my lords ! Give me something ! 

Fourth Suitor. Yes, surely ! Here is the best from my share. (Throws 
bone at Ulysses. Ulysses walks to fifth Suitor.) 

Fifth Suitor. No ! I am hungry myself. Go and ask Telemachus ! 
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Telemachus. Come, old man ! Sit with me ! (All feast and laugh for a 
while.) 

First Suitor. Let us leave the king and his noble guest. (All laugh.) 

Second Suitor. Yes, there is better sport out-of-doors. (Suitors go out.) 

Telemachus. These are the men who wish to marry my mother. Now I 
must go to care for my boat. Surely Ulysses is at home in his own house. 
(Telemachus goes out. Ulysses sits thinkng. Penelope comes in. Eurycleia 
follows.) 

Penelope. Old man, you are welcome ! I hear that you have a story of 
Ulysses. 

Ulysses. Yes, Lady Penelope ! I saw him at Troy. 

Penelope. Tell me of him ! It is twenty years since I saw my dear lord. 
People try to make me think that he is dead. But I believe that he will yet 
come home. 

Ulysses. And so he will. The gods are keeping him. 

Penelope. And then he will draw his good bow and drive out these 
suitors. 

Ulysses. And this house shall be rich and proud again. 

Penelope. Oh, may the gods send him soon ! You say that you once 
saw Ulysses? Tell me how he looked! Was he still strong and young? 
What sort of clothes did he wear? When did you see him? 

Ulysses. It was long ago. I saw him at the council of chiefs before 
Troy. But I remember that he wore a thick purple cloak, and his chiton was 
of shining linen. He wore a beautiful pin to fasten his cloak. It was of 
gold with a carved hound holding a fawn. 

Penelope. Now, stranger, you shall have honor in my house; for you 
have told me a pleasant thing. I wove that cloak and that chiton. On the day 
when he sailed I took them from the chest and folded them and I gave him 
the pin. Eurycleia, this old man has walked far. He must be footsore. Bring 
water for his feet ! (Eurycleia gets basin and washes Ulysses's feet. She 
sees the scar and tries to cry out. Ulysses stops her. They look at Penelope, 
who sits thinking.) 

Penelope. Good night, stranger! You are welcome in my house. (She 

goes away.) 

[Curtain.] 

ACT VII. 
In Ulysses's Palace. 
[The Suitors are feasting and laughing. Ulysses and Telemachus sit in a 
corner together. Penelope comes in. She carries a bow. All the Suitors rise.] 
Suitors. Lady Penelope ! 

Penelope. For a long time you have wanted me to marry one of you. 
You say you will not wait any longer. But it is hard for me to decide. At 
last I have thought of a plan. When my lord went to Troy, he left his great 
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hunting-bow. Now I promise to marry the man who can shoot through the 
holes of twelve ax-heads set up in a row. Often I have seen the great Ulysses 
do it. (Penelope gives bow to Eumceus and goes away. Suitors gather around 
him.) 

All (shouting). Give me the bow ! Give me the bow ! (Eumceus gives it 
to the first Suitor. He tries to string it and fails. All laugh at him.) 

Second Suitor. He is weak! 

Third Suitor. He can't string a bow ! 

Fourth Suitor. It isn't so easy ! (Second and third Suitors try, but have 
no better luck.) 

First Suitor. Let us put lard on the bow! 

All. Yes ! 

First Suitor. Euma^us, go and get us some! (Eumaus goes out.) 

Ulysses. Let me try the bow to see whether I have forgotten all I knew 
about archery. (All laugh at him.) 

Second Suitor. He is a cheat. He wants to get Penelope for his wife. 
(Ulysses holds up his hand as a sign that he wishes to speak.) 

Ulysses. It is not for that. I want to see whether I have forgotten how 
to draw a bow. 

Third Suitor. Let Telemachus try first! (Telemachus takes bow and is 
about to string it, but he looks at Ulysses and Ulysses shakes his head.) 

Telemachus. I am too young to do it. (Gives bow to Ulysses. Ulysses 
strings it and shoots through the ax-heads. Suitors stand still, amazed at what 
Ulysses did.) 

Suitors. Come help us, Telemachus, to get the beggar out ! 

Telemachus. No ! He is my father. 

Ulysses. I am Ulysses, and you shall not stay in my house any longer. 
Neither shall you marry Penelope. (Ulysses draws his bow. Suitors look for 
weapons and begin to fight. Ulysses shoots them as they take the weapons.) 

[Curtain.] 



ACT VIII. 

In Ulysses's Palace. 

[.Ulysses and Telemachus stand talking. Penelope comes in.] 

Telemachus. Mother, this is Ulysses, my father! 
Penelope. Ah ! It cannot be true ! 
Ulysses. Penelope, do you not know me? 
Penelope. How can you prove that you are Ulysses? 
Ulysses. Have you not seen this ring before? 
Penelope (looking at it). Ulysses! 

[Curtain.'] 
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ACT IX. 

In Ulysses's Palace. 

[Ulysses sits on his throne. Many people stand about, .] 

All. Ulysses ! Ulysses ! Our king ! 

[Curtain.] 

Fourth-Grade Children. 
Francis W. Parker School, 
Chicago. 



